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Perhaps our readers will not be dissatisfied with us for 
diversifying the severer duties of our argumentative 
essays by a favourite legend of the middle ages, strik- 
ingly illustrative of the doctrine of the Univers above 
propounded, that "the greatest sinners are never lost, 
provided only they put their trust in Mary I" It is, we 
believe, taken from the celebrated author of "The Golden 
Legend," Jacobus de Voragine, but has been reproduced 
in London, so lately as 1852, in the "Legends of the 
Blessed Virgin," translated from the French of J. Collin 
de Plancy, published by C. Dolman, 61, New Bond- 
street. As a drama, it was very popular in the sixteenth 
century, when it was performed under the title of he 
Mystere du Chevalier qui vendit sa Femme au Diable. * 
Whether it be deserving of more serious belief than the 
rest of " The Golden Legend," we think we may safely 
leave to the judgment of our intelligent readers. 

£,egnrtr of tije %ovtt at Cfcainpflcurr). 

" In the twelfth century there lived at Champfleury, 
in Champagne, a knight, of a more liberal disposition 
than prudence dictated or his fortune allowed. Aban- 
doning himself to pleasure, he squandered his wealth in 
feasting, and became a prey to the deepest distress. His 
friends, devoted to him while partakers of his cheer, 
deserted him in his poverty. He had married a young 
lady, whose amiability, modesty, candour, and grace 
were sufficient to have made him the happiest of bus- 
bands. Her dowry had disappeared with the rest, and 
nothing remained, save an old dilapidated manor-house 
wherein they resided. But not a murmur passed her 
lips, nor were questions asked or reproaches given. 

" While bewailing his fallen state, a messenger an- 
nounced to the Lord of Champfleury that the Count of 
Champagne, his suzerain, or superior lord, would shortly 
pass by his domains, and intended to honour him with a 
visit. The knight, who was much addicted to vanity 
and magnificence, fell into a state of despair ; and leav- 
ing his house, wandered to a retired spot, where he might 
weep unseen. After an hour's walk, he stopped in the 
midst of a vast plain, and threw himself on the ground, 
under the shade of seven stunted walnut-trees. Here he 
gave full vent to his grief, and endeavoured, in vain, to 
discover some means of entertaining his future guest in 
a worthy manner. The day was fast declining (it was in 
the month of May), when he heard the rapid steps of a 
knight approaching the spot where he reposed. He 
hastily dried his eyes ; and rising, found in his presence 
a man of high stature, and of a commanding, but gloomy 
figure, mounted on an Arab Bteed as black as ebony. He 
regarded him attentively, but without being able to re- 
collect having seen him before. The stranger dis- 
mounted, and addressing him, said : 

" ' You are suffering from deep grief, Lord of Champ- 
fleury. Be not offended at my seeking the cause ; but 
it is, perhaps, not unknown to me. If you will consent 
to serve me, I will undertake to bring you through your 
trouble with splendour. I am able to bestow on you 
much more wealth than yon have lost.' 

"Before replying, the knight paused to examine the 
stranger. His offer was not very extravagant or aston- 
ishing in an age when feudal lords delighted in knight 
errantry and stirring adventure. But, plainly clad in a 
suit of black mail, the stranger bore no arms, either on 
his cloak or his horse's caparisons, which would pro- 
claim the powerful and wealthy lord. Besides, he was 
alone, having neither page nor servant. At length, the 
Lord of Champfleury answered : 

" ' I am a vassal of the Count of Champagne. I wil- 
lingly promise anything which will not cause me to break 
the pledge of loyalty and homage which I swore to him 
— that is, after I am convinced of the seriousness of your 
promise. But first I must know your name.' 

" ' If we come to terms, you shall know who I am,' 
replied the stranger. ' The homage I shall exact will 
not interfere with that which you owe to your suzerain, 
the Count of Champagne, who in two days will present 
himself with a brilliant suite at your gates.' 

" These last words cruelly revived the agony which 
the knight had been suffering on this account. 

" ' Whoever you be,' said he, after a moment's silence, 
' and should I lose all but my honour, I am ready to do 
what you desire, for I was but now dying with despair. 
But,' added he, with earnestness, ' I must first learn 
who you are.' 

"'Well,' said the black knight, slowly, 'be not dis- 
mayed ; the terms will doubtless sound strangely in your 
Christian ears. Your suspicions arc being realized. I 
am he who from an imprudent rebel became a reprobate 
Chief. You understand ; you see in me the object of 
your brethren's fears — the fallen angel who dared to re- 
volt against heaven.' 

"'Satan!' cried the Lord of Champfleury, starting 
hack ; and he was about to raise his hand to make the 
sign of the cross in his defence, when the stranger seized 
his arm. 

" ' Stay,' said he, with a trembling voice ; ' you are 
about to insult me, and I am here to save you. Know, I 
am not your greatest enemy. You are self-abandoned. 
Without my assistance you are lost. I come to restore 
you to wealth and honour.' 

• The play of the kslf bt who toll hi* wife to cbe Devil ! 



" ' I doubt you not,* said the knight, bitterly ; * but I 
want not your gifts.' 

" ' As you will . . . and when the Count of Cham- 
pagne arrives in two days . . . Well, good bye !' 

" The knight trembled. Then, fascinated by a look 
from the stranger, he continued, with apparent calm- 
ness — 

"'What is the nature of the homage you require of 
me?" 

" ' Oh ! it is nothing very difficult,' replied the demon, 
in as pleasing and friendly a tone as he could assume. 

"He appeared to retire a few paces, then he con- 
tinued — 

" ' I shall exact three things : the first may appear 
strange to you ; but I must have some pledge. The rest 
will be much easier. You must sell me the eternal sal- 
vation of your wife. You must bring her to this spot on 
this day twelvemonth.' 

" The knight, although prepared for revolting propo- 
sitions, was indignant at this. His heart rose in anger. 
But be was under an influence the effects of which he 
soon felt ; his indignation subsided ; his anger cooled ; 
he thought the fallen angel might have exacted some- 
thing still worse ; that a year still remained to take 
measures for thwarting his adversary ; at length he 
muttered that it was not in his power to do what was re- 
quired. 

" ' I merely desire you to bring your wife to this place 
in a year from this day, alone, and without giving her 
any intimation of our agreement. The rest is my 
affair.' 

" The Lord of Champfleury accepted this first condi- 
tion, and signed with his blood, on a triangular piece of 
vellum, his promise to fulfil it. 

" The eyes of his infernal visitor shone with renewed 
brilliancy. He then told him that the second condition 
was to renounce God. The knight's hair stood on end, 
and he trembled with exceeding fear at this blasphemous 
proposal. He vehemently exclaimed against it, while 
the stranger remained silent, as if he felt it necessary to 
let the first impulses of passion have their sway in such 
an exigency. And when the knight had recovered from 
his first emotion, he resigned himself to his tempter, 
thinking he should have ample time to repent in the 
course of a year. Without daring to raise his eyes to the 
heavens he renounced, he repeated, trembling the while 
at his cowardice, the blasphemies which the demon dic- 
tated to him, and found sufficient strength to enable him 
to pronounce the odious words which cut him off from 
hopes of eternal felicity. 

" Thus he placed himself under the power of Satan. 
With trembling voice — the perspiration pouring down 
his face — he asked, in despair, what was the third con- 
dition of the compact ? The demon replied, that this 
was the last he should require — it was simply that he 
should renounce the Blessed Virgin. The Lord of 
Champfleury started back at these words, and felt his 
courage return. Although well knowing that he had 
committed the greatest crime man could do, by renounc- 
ing his God, the third proposal was to him as the drop of 
water which causes the glass to overflow. 

" * Renounce the Blessed Virgin !' said he, ' after two 
acts which are sufficient to damn my soul, to renounce 
the Mother of God ! to forsake the patronage and pro- 
tection of Mary !' 

" The demon trembled at this name. 

" ' If I forsake her,' thought the knight, ' what support, 
what refuge, remains for me to effect my reconciliation 
with God? No,' he replied, aloud, ' I will not subscribe 
to this proposition; you have already led me too far ; you 
have ruined me. Helease me and let me go.' 

" He said this with such resolution, that the demon, 
seeing the uselessness of his insisting, contented himself 
with what he had already obtained. He greatly insisted 
on this forbearance, and finally told the knight in what 
part of his house he would discover immense sums of 
money and heaps of jewels. After which he mounted 
his horse, and soon disappeared. The knight sought his 
mansion in great distress. The treasures were found in 
the place indicated ; he took them, without mentioning 
to any one the means by which they were discovered, 
and made great preparations for the expected visitors. 

"He received the Count of Champagne with such 
magnificence, that they who knew how he had squandered 
his wealth were amazed. He completely bewildered 
them ; and one of the barons in the count's suite, remind- 
ing him that St. Bernard was preaching the second cru- 
sade, asked if he would not follow his lord's banner under 
King Louis the Young. To this the knight replied, that 
not being able to leave his estate lie would willingly pre- 
sent two hundred golden crowns to his lordship the Count 
of Champagne, to assist in the equipment of the troops he 
proposed to lead to the Holy Land. The count took this 
large sum with great thanks, and all his court compli- 
mented the Lord of Champfleury, who soon increased 
his domains, embellished his castle, and was more re- 
nowned than ever for the sumptuousness of his feasts. 

" One circumstance, however, could not fail to be re- 
marked. He had lost all his former gaiety. His coun- 
tenance was ever shaded with grief. The joy of again 
possessing riches, the festivities which succeeded one an- 
other in his new career, the numerous occupations with 
which he sought to distract his mind, did not suffice to 



stifle the despair he felt at the promise he had made and 
signed with his blood ; his heart was troubled, bis slum- 
bers were uneasy, and his pleasures a shadow without 
any reality. Nor could he bring himself to have re- 
course to prayer. The moment he entered a church, he 
felt a trembling come over him, and experienced such 
anguish of mind, that he was obliged to quit the sacred 
edifice without assisting at the divine offices. He had 
determined during the year to reconcile himself with the 
Almighty ; but a wall of iron seemed to separate him 
from repentance. His gentle spouse had given birth to 
a son, and but four months had elapsed since this event, 
when the fatal day arrived. 

" The knight, whose pride shrunk from revealing to 
any one the source whence he had derived his riches, had 
never mentioned the compact he had made with the 
demon. As the terrible moment agreed on for its fulfil- 
ment approached, he regretted his folly in not having re- 
vealed the terrible secret to some holy religious ; but now 
it was too late. One only hope remained. ' Surely,' 
thought he, ' Heaven will never abandon one so holy and 
so pure as my sweet spouse !' 

" He called her, and saying that he wished her to ride 
out with him, bade her prepare, while he ordered the 
horses. The good lady gave her infant to the care of its 
nurse, said an Ave, and followed her husband. 

" ' Shall we be long absent ?' she asked. 

" ' Oh, no ! we are not going far,' replied the embar- 
rassed husband. They mounted and were soon out of 
sight. 

" On their way they passed a chapel, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. The Lady of Champfleury, whose 
tender devotion to her sweet patroness was well known 
to her lord, asked permission to enter the chapel ; for she 
never passed an oratory wherein our Lady was especially 
venerated, without pausing to invoke her protection. 
The knight assisted his lady to alight, and remained at 
the door with the two palfreys. After a short prayer 
the lady reappeared, and the Lord of Champfleury, aid- 
ing her to remount, continued his way, his fear and tre- 
pidation increasing the nearer they approached the place 
of their destination. 

" Never had his young wife, of whom he felt that he 
was no longer worthy, at the moment when he was about 
to be separated from her — never had his sweet Mary 
(for such was her name) seemed so dear to him. Her 
modest beauty, the calmness of her fair countenance, her 
sweet smile, now sweeter than ever, inspired him with a 
feeling of respect, blended with tenderness. But hedared 
only to give expression to his feelings in deep sighs. He 
was the slave of Satan, and he feared him, with whom he 
was allied, too much to think of breaking his oath ; yet 
he felt that to snatch his dear young spouse from big 
bosom would be his death. Tears came to his relief, and 
his breast heaved with emotion when he saw the seven 
withered walnut-trees, where his interview with the de- 
mon had taken place. He drew his horse close to the 
side of his wife— he tried to take her hand, but dared 
not. 

" ' Dearest Mary !' said he ; but his tears stopped fur- 
ther utterance. 

"'You weep!' she replied. 'You tremble! you are 
suffering.' And she reined in her steed. 

" ' O let us go on,' said he ; ' I dare not delay.' 

" A feeling had come over him, for which he could not 
account, but which inspired him with a veneration for 
his wife, akin to that which is given to the saints in 
heaven. He dared not turn his eyes towards her ; but 
spurring his horse, hurried on. 

" The moment he reached the fatal spot, he saw the 
dark knight to whom he had sold his spouse approach, 
followed this time by several esquires, clad, like him, in 
black. But no sooner had the stranger perceived the 
lady, than he became pale, trembled, cast his eyes on the 
ground, and seemed to be paralyzed with fear. 

'"Perjured man!' cried he, addressing the knight, 'is 
this the manner in which you have fulfilled your oath ?' 

" ' What would you ?' replied the Lord of Champfleury. 
' Am I not here at the stated time ? Do I not bring you 
her who is dearer to me than life ? But what means this 
strange conduct?' 

" ' The compact is signed with your blood, base man,' 
interrupted the demon. ' You have reaped the fruits of 
it. Did you not promise to bring your wife to this spot ; 
and instead of her you here present to me my most bitter 
enemy !' 

" The knight wns amazed at these words, and boldly 
proclaimed his honour to be unsullied. He turned 
towards his companion. A ray of light encircled the 
countenance of the lady, and as it increased in brilliancy, 
the black knight drew back, trembling with fear. 

"Now, you must know that the Countess Champ- 
fleury, on entering the wayside chapel, knelt down in re- 
verence before our Lady's imnge and commenced her 
rosary ; but no sooner had she said her first Ave, than 
she fell into a deep sleep, when the Queen of Heaven, her 
most merciful patroness, took her form, and came forth 
herself to accompany the unhappy knight to the place of 
meeting. 

" The Lord of Champfleury, struck with admiration, 
felt his spirits revive ; and throwing himself off hi* 
horse, fell on his knees before the lady, and asked her 
pardon. He still firmly believed that she was his deer 
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Jfary; and the hrtHfturt JSgh*.- which swrotwfleiT Iter 
fljrtKe was butto hMv whose- eywiwerAoot opened to the i 
"ttnth. a cqnwlatory sign of the special protection-oftae 
'mt>» noly Virgin. Bat the lady made a sign to Mm to 
4>*fctt; andaddreaitttgSwtjiuiathatvoiceaoftLlLotsweet, 
Jntnpony-, at the souid of which aD men aie ravished! 
;w&h delight, and demons statcjr. with fear, shesaid: 

" ' Wicked spirit ! didst thou dare to seek for prey in ai 
woman who reposed her strength in me ? Will thy in-' 
statiahle wide nerer be satisfied ? I come neither to* 
chastise thy insolence nor increase thy sufferings. My 
object is to deliver this poor sinner from his apostasy, 
and to take from, thee the guilty compact he made.' 

"The spirit of darkness hung his head, and grawledi 
Rfce a threatened dog; but he slowly drew forth the; 
parchment, cast it down, and retired in silence. 

"The penitent knight lay prostrate on the earth, 
bathed in tears. The Messed Virgin touched him, and' 
lie recovered what he had lost for a twelvemonth—the 
gift of prayer. He bitterly bewailed the enormity of hist 
crimes, and struck his breast with deep contrition. 

" l Rise, my son,' said our dear Lady, ' and remember 
it is easier for God to pardon than for man to offend. 
But while you thus feel the depth of your misery, re- 
nounce your pride and crimes.' 

" With this mild reproach, she conducted him to her 
chapel, where knelt his spouse still slumbering. On 
awaking, she saw, to her delight, her lord, praying by 
her side. Our Blessed Lady had ascended into heaven. 
They saw nothing but her sweet image smiling on them 
from the little rustic altar. The knight led his lady back 
to his castle, where he confessed his wickedness to her, 
and told her of the miraculous intervention of our dear 
Lady in his behalf. 

" From this day, the Lord of Champfleury was no 
longer known as a gay and magnificent knight, but his 
name was mentioned as a model of Christian piety and 
charity." 
What a pretty story, if it were but true ! 



DR. CULLEN'S PASTORAL ON THE FESTIVAL 

OF ST. PATRICK. 
We now proceed to consider the second position of Dr. 
Cullen in his late Pastoral, viz., that in which be asserts 
that the faith planted here by St. Patrick was identically 
the same as that now professed at the present day, after 
fourteen centuries, by the (Homan) Catholic Church in 
Ireland (p. 9), more especially as regards Vie cardinal 
point of belief in the supremacy of the Holy See (p. 19). 
Dr. Cullen contends (pp. 10, 11 ) that " there never was 
a claim more destitute of a solid foundation, or even of 
the appearance of probability," than that which "contro 
verts the glorious privileges of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, and preteods that her ancient doctrines were at 
variance with those which we (i.e., Dr. Cullen and his 
Church) now profess." "Charges bearing the names of 
Protestant dignitaries," he says, "abound in such pre- 
tensions, and are reproduced every day in the vile tracts, 
teeming with calumny aud misrepresentation, which the 
hired agents of proselytism scatter through our streets." 
" Their reason," he continues, " for inventing this theory 
is easily seen through. * * * It was inconvenient for 
the reformers to acknowledge that their doctrines bore 
the stamp of novelty, and that the sects which they had 
founded had appeared 1500 years too late to have any 
title to claim kindred with the Church instituted by 
Christ, anil spread over the world by his Apostles and 
their successors." 

Now, in the first place, we would remark that the ques- 
tion is of necessity one of fact, not tlieory, and is mani- 
festly only to be decided, one way or the other, by such 
evidence as can be adduced for or against it, like any 
other matter of antiquity, which cannot be otherwise de- 
termined than by a candid and discriminating study of 
the records of history and writings of learned men. 

In the next place, we would premise that, in such in- 
quiries, dates are a matter of the gravest moment No- 
thing obviously is more vague than such phrases as the 
"early Church," "ancient doctrines," "ancient Churches," 
which may confound together eras almost as widely 
separated as that of the Norman Conquest is from the 
present day, though 800 years have well nigh rolled over 
between them. Nothing is more easy, in talking of the 
Irish Church, than to jump over the centuries which 
separated the days of St. Patrick or St. Columbanus from 
those of St. Malachy and St. Laurence O' Toole,* as if they 
were all equally illustrative of '.he spirit and feelings of 
the ancient Irish Church, because they wern all Irish- 
men, and all lived a long time ago. Dr. Cullen steps 
from St. Patrick and St. Columbanus to St. Malachy and 
St. Laurence (in pp. 21-2), as if the two latter had been 
the immediate followers of St. Patrick and Coiiimbkille; 
instead of having lived in the 12lh century, in the days of 
King Henry 1 1., up to whose time Pope Hadrians Hull, dated 
1172 (given in our March number), proves that the Popes 
did not consider Ireland as even " within the borders of On 
Church" — in other words, as in any way in subjection to 
the Roman See. 

Intelligent readers, however, will readily see that, in 
dealing with the ancient Chnrch of Ireland, our concern 
is with such writers as St. Patrick and St. ColnmbanuK, 
who were true represe ntatives of the early Irish Church , 

" St. ColunitMims w:is born ad 039 or ft^9; St. Malachy, about a. p. 
1099; St. Laurence O'Toole, nucieuled to the See of Dublin, ad. 1162. 



and not with St. Malachy and St Larwence, QTeale.witb 
whom we have nothing whatever at present to dA-aiBj more 
than, we have withPopes Hadrianrajul, Alexander, whose 
laalous-agautaBlalaehj and Laoiaoaa- warn, in establish- 
ing the yoke of Rome upon tbe> pi-eviaoaly f»«e and truly 
ancient Chnrch of Ireland. 

The question betaeen Drt Cullan and, his Church, on 
the one side, and Protestant writers, including ourselves, 
on the other, mast be tested by ancient doonmeBta, and 
the best evidence available relating to the 5th and 6th 
centuries; and we cannot allow evidence relating 1» the 
13th century to be treated as if it belonged to the 5th. 

Let us now see what the, real evidence of antiquity 
teachee us concerning the. state of the Church of St. 
Patrick and his followers in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

We shall first take what Dr. Cullen properly sells " the 
cardinal point of belief — viz., belief in the supremacy of 
the Holy See" (p. ») ; fot,.we admit that this is the car- 
dinal point on which nearly the whole controversy may 
be said to tarn. The whole fabric of the Chnrch of 
Rome at the present day rests on the claim sheasserts 
to spiritual authority over all other Churches. " What 
is the question at issue," asks Cardinal Bellarmine, 
"when we treat of the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff? 
It is (he replies) the sum of Christianity."" Supremacy 
is, in truth, the keystone of the arch of the system of the 
Church of Rome, and if that stone be removed we think 
the whole structure will fall to the ground. 

We shall endeavour to examine the question histori- 
cally and candidly, and think we shall be able to show { 
that, so far from having acknowledged any such snpre- 
macy,the ancient Church of Ireland for centuries refused 
to acknowledge any authority in Rome, even in ritual 
matters, over themselves, and that any feeble attempt on 
the part of her adherents to bring about conformity be- 
tween them and her, only made it more clear that the 
ancient Chnrch of Ireland did not profess the religion 
now taught by Rome. 

The mode of proof adopted by Dr. Cullen on this 
point is peculiarly far-fetched and argumentative. 

After enumerating the exploits of several Irish saints who 
were eminent for their missionary efforts, Columbkille, Co 
lumbanus, Killian (correctly Kilian), Virgilius, A.idan, 
Finian (correctly Finan), Colman, and others, Dr. C. pro- 
ceeds thus : — " The cardinal point of thesnpremacy of the 
Holy Seewas never calledin to doubt in the countries conver- 
ted or cultivated by those missionaries. The rights of the 
Holy See were always recognized in them. Let us ask, 
would this have been the case if a contrary doctrine prevail- 
edinlreland? Are we not at liberty taconclude,then,that 
Ireland was ever, from thedays of her conversion, closely 
connected with and obedient to the Apostolic See ?" 
(p. 19.) 

We confess we would have been better satisfied with a 
few well authenticated historical instances of the recog- 
nition or exercise of Papal authority in Ireland than by 
a mere argument that the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome must have been admitted in Ireland, because it 
was never called into doubt (if that were proved, which it 
is not) in the countries in which Irish saints planted 
Christianity. 

The earliest as well as the most successful mission in 
which any Irishman ever engaged, was that undertaken by 
St. Columba or Columbkille* to the highlands of Scotland, 
where he established one of his missionary churcheB on 
the seagirt cliffs of Iona. We should like to hear from 
Dr. Cullen how it can be proved that the Papal supremacy 
was always recognised in Scotland. 

St. Aidan and St Finan, we are told by the Venerable 
Bede, were sent to convert the Northumbrians in England. | 
Virgilius or Feargal,an Irish missionary, was the first bishop j 
of Saltzburg. But we think we might fearlessly challenge I 
Dr. Cullen to prove that any Pope ever interfered one 
way or other in the missions of St. Columba to Scotland, 
of Aidan and Finan to Britain, or Virgilius to Bavaria. 

We think it may be safely asserted that St Columba, 
St. Aidan, St. Finan, and a host of others, went forth 
on missions without ever applying to the Court of Rome 
for sanction or jurisdiction, under the apprehension (to 
use Dr. Cullen's language already referred to) " thattheir 
labours would be crowned with sterility if they were tint 
undertaken with the blessing of Christ's Vicar on Earth ;" 
and we are equally confident that the advocates of Roman 
supremacy have never yet produced a single well authentica- 
tedinstanceinwhichthebishopof Rome authorized a mis- 
sion before it left the shores of Ireland. Tho only semblance 
of a case in point is that of St. Kilian, whose visit to Rome is 
specially referred to by Dr. Cullen (iu p. 17), and who is 
the only Irish saint that Dr. Cullen ventures to assert, in 
express terms, did seek permission from the Pope to 
preach the Gospel us a missionary; if we except St. 
Patrick himself, whose alleged commission from Rome 
we think we have shown in our last nnmber to be' a 
fiction. 

St. Kilian, who has been snrnamed the Apostle of 
Franconia, i.e., the country inhabited by the Eastern 
Franks, whose capital was at Wurtzburg, did not com- 
mence his missionary labours till about the close of the 



' Beliarmliic, vol. !., p. 1S9. Ed. 1615. Pr*f. in llbros de I'ontlfice. 
•' De qu» re ngitnr de pnmira Puntifliis agitnr ? BreviMime dlcain. 
de Minima rei Christiana,." 

r Columbkille, or * Colnmbi of the Churches," a» cilled from the 
number of churches irh'ch he was the means of founding, w.us born 
about A.n. Sit. 



2th century, aj>..«8?, needy tfr»e*ovunes< after the \i 

oii&e-Patnek,- art as the e«he»t biographer ef St. Kihea 
WM&nMmttofWnrtztwrg.who flcmrished.wo hrame, abort 
AJfc, 1050, nearly fear centuries later; we might perhaps 
b*a little sceptical m to the authenticity of astoxy waeh 
mo*» in neordance with the saages of tkt lUb then ex 
the Tth century. Assuming, however* the account to he 
authentic, it appears to prove: nothing as to the w*gt* 
of'Irish, missionaries even at the close of the 7tb century; 
forit-wrmld' appear that St. Kilian, had left Ireland and wen 
ahead; at Wurtebarg before he ever thought of devoting 
himself to the task of converting the idolatrous people 
of that country to the faith of Christ, and had probably 
therefore left Ireland without having obtained the proper 
authority from the Irish Chnrch to enter on such • 
mission. If Dr. Cullen, however, has any other in- 
stances to rely on, even as plausible as that of St. 
Kilian, which we are nearly certain that he has not, 
we should feel very glad if he or some of his friends 
would state what they are, and publish his authorities 
for them ; in the absence of which we shall certainly lata 
the liberty of denying, that the visit of St. Kilian to 
Rome (giving it the greatest weight that any advor 
cate of the supremacy of Rome has ever claimed for it) 
can prove to the satisfaction of any candid mind, that 
the Papal sanction was necessary or even usually sought 
forhy Irish missionaries before they entered upon their 
labours, much less that the doctrine of the Papal supre- 
macy, as now held by Roman Catholics, wa3 admitted in 
Ireland even at the close cf the seventh centnry, much 
less in the fifth and sixth. 

We think, however, we have much more satisfactory 
grounds for holding that the_ supremacy of Rome was not 
recognized in the early Irish" Church than any which Qr, 
Cullen has brought forward in favour of the contrary. We 
may find it difficult to give our readers any adequate idea of 
the amount or character of this evidence within the short 
compass assigned to us, but we will endeavour to give 
them at least a brief outline of it, which we shall be 
readyto prove in detail if any of our correspondents should 
venture to dispute the accuracy of our assertions. 

1st. We assert that neither St. Patrick, his successor 
St. Benignus, or any other Archbishop of Armagh, until 
the 12th century, ever kept up a communication or cor- 
respondence with the See of Rome, though St. Austin, of 
Canterbury, corresponded with his master, St. Gregory, 
so early as the beginning of the 7th century. No rescript 
from Rome to St. Patrick, or any epistle from him to 
Rome, is extant, or any trace to be found that any such 
ever existed, though if it had, we do not see how such 
correspondence would have aided Dr. Cullen's case, for 
in the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries, the Bishop of Rome 
claimed no supremacy or authority, different from that 
of any other Primatial See. 

2. Bishops iu Ireland were neither elected nor con- 
firmed nor consecrated by the Bishops of Rome, and with 
scarcely an exception, no correspondence appears to have 
passed between Rome and Armagh during this long 
period. 

3. The Pope never sent an Apostolic Legate to Ire- 
land (we crave Dr. Cullen's especial attention to this) 
till the 12th century. For this we may cite not only the 
able Roman Catholic historian, Dr. Lanigan, vol. ii., p. 72, 
but the great St. Bernard, who, in his life of St. Malachy, 
ch. x., tells us that " Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, in 

'the 12th century, was the first who discharged the duties 
of Apostolic Legate in Ireland." Op. to. I. p. 674, Ben. Ed. 
Itis, perhaps, worthy of note here that Limerick was 
one of the three Irish cities which, daring the Danish 
power in Ireland, refused to place themselves under the 
jurisdiction of.the Archbishop of Armagh. The Danes of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick sent their bishops to 
Canterbury for consecration ; but any one versed in Irish 
Church history knows that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
never had any authority in Ireland beyond those three 
Danish cities. What a stringent proof this obviously af- 
fords that the Archbishop of Armagh, who exercised an 
undoubted primacy over the rest of Ireland, did not ac- 
knowledge the supreme authority of the Pope, and that 
those who refused to submit to the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh never thought of Borne ! Had it been other- 
wise, had the Roman Pontiff been then in the 
hsbit of exercising a supreme authority in Ireland, as 
ho afterwards did, surely the first step which the prelates 
of Armagh would have taken, when the people of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick refused " to obey their 
ordination,'' and applied to Canterbury, would have been 
an appeal to Rome, to complain of the separation and 
disaffection of those unruly churches ! The letter from 
the burgesses and clergy of Dublin to Ralph, the imme- 
diate successor of St. Anselm in the See of Canterbury, 
aj>. 1121, proveswhat a strong feeling of opposition to the 
primacy of Armagh and the other bishops of Ireland 
was then felt by the Danish city of Dublin. 

It is as follows : — 
" To the most reverend and most religions Lord Ealph, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, all the burgesses of the city of Dublin, 
anil t!ie whole assembly of the clergy, wish eternal health. 
"Whereas very many, holy father, reverence thee, on account 
of thy deep piety; and all the faithful, for thy great faith and 
sound doctrines love and honour thee, we judge it fitting to 
send- unto you trregnry, by the grace of God our bishop elect 
F»r we have olways-willingly placed onr bishops uoder"the 
government of thy predecessors, from whom we are mindful 



